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by WCLCOTT LI CLEAR BEARD. 

His curiosity was the variety in the w'orld of that interesting plant, 
cause of our first meet- Of the thickness of a man’s body, it rose straight 
mg. It was in this way. from the ground, a beautiful fluted column of 

I was serving at the vivid apple-green, to a height of twenty-five 
time as a civil-engineer in building a system feet, where a cluster of branches nearly as thick 
for bringing water to some of the arid plains as the parent stem grew out from it and turned 
of southern Arizona, the region where Moses upward, while the main trunk, without a bend, 
first opened his eyes. rose several feet higher. 

Early one June morning our little band Between two of these branches and the trunk 
started out to make some surveys across the there was built a nest of good-sized sticks, about 
sandy desert of which that country is so largely twice as large as a bushel-basket; and on this 
made up. Along the trail, a foot deep with my eyes happened to be resting when the noise 
alkali dust, the four-horse wagon containing of the shots brought above its edge a little 
my nine men and their instruments slowly head covered with grayish-yellow fuzz, out of 
plodded, now and then hidden by the choking which peered two big round eyes with an air 
cloud which surrounded it; while by its side, of anxious inquiry. 

trying to avoid the worst of it, I rode on horse- “ A young one ! ” cried a rod-man who had 
back. Although the sun had not long risen, seen the head at the same moment. The team 
it was already burning hot, and we were all was stopped, and the cactus was surrounded 
feeling particularly cross and uncomfortable in by all, eager for a sight of the bird; but though 
consequence, when suddenly our driver spoke: we waited in silence for some minutes, its head 

14 What-fer kind er bird is that ? ” he said. did not again appear. 

Following the line of the whip with which In that desert country, far from railways and 
he pointed, I saw, on the rounded top of one towns, we led rather dull lives; so the several 
of the giant cacti with which these deserts are pets we possessed in the big permanent camp 
thickly studded, an eagle the like of which, miles away served in no small measure to 
though familiar with the fowls of that region, I amuse us; and to these we wished to add our 
had never before seen; and I may here add young friend of the cactus. But how to get 
that we never did with any certainty discover him down was a problem, 
the species to which she belonged. I rode near Somebody suggested that a volunteer climb 
to get a better view', but she desired no closer the cactus, but no one thrust himself forward to 
acquaintance; for, after unfolding her wings do so. The Spanish name by which it is known 
once or twice in a hesitating sort of manner as is sujuarro , which, put into English, means 
I approached, she finally spread them and flew r “ that which scratches”; and as the spines which 
heavily away, a couple of pistol-shots from the thickly cover the outer edges of the ridges 
wagon having only the effect of increasing are from one to four inches long, and as sharp 
her speed. The cactus on which she had been as needles, it will be seen that the name gives 
resting was a very fair sample of the largest a good idea of the plant. 
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“ MOSES ”-A 

We did not like to cut it down, for fear the 
fall might injure the fledgling; but after some 
debate no better method presented itself, so the 
two axmen set to work. As the first blows 
made the green shaft tremble, the head ap¬ 
peared once more, trying, with an expression 
of concern, to see what was going on below; 
but this the thick sides of the nest prevented. 
Then it looked at me and said, “ Jark! ” This 
was the first remark “ Moses ” ever made to us, 
and there was no time for more then; for the 
axes had eaten through the pulpy mass, which 
now began to bend to its fall. 

As the nest tilted we could see the thick body 
belonging to the head, with two big claws 
clutching wildly, while the weak, featherless 
wings flapped madly in an instinctive effort to 
support their owner. 

The cactus came down with a crash, and 
running up, we looked for our bird; but only a 
little gray down was visible, with one leg help¬ 
lessly extended from under a big branch which, 
broken by the shock, had fallen across and al¬ 
most hid him. We feared he was killed; but 
when, by means of an ax-head hooked around 
the prickly stuff, it was pulled aside, he gath¬ 
ered himself together, quite unhurt, and then, 
surveying the strange beings who surrounded 
him, made up his mind to them with that philos¬ 
ophy we later learned to be one of his traits, 
and opening his great mouth to its fullest ex¬ 
tent, hinted that he was hungry and wanted 
something to eat. 

Here was another puzzle. Eagles are meat- 
eaters, and fresh meat we had not; so what 
to give him we could not think, until at length 
one of the rodmen, a silent youth, said: “B’iled 
eggs might go. Moses could surely eat them 
things all right enough.” This is how he got 
his name. The reasons for thus christening 
him, given some days later, were that a su- 
juarro looked as much like a bulrush as any¬ 
thing in that desert would be expected to; 
and, further, because the Oriental cast of coun¬ 
tenance caused by the hooked beak seemed 
to warrant it. 

However, the name and the ‘‘b’iled” eggs 
both “ went ”; for, selecting one of the latter 
from our luncheon, it was placed, bit by bit, in 
the cavity yawning to receive it. When it was 
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nearly all gone, the cavern closed, and, filled 
to the brim, the youngster showed a desire to 
sleep. In a barley-sack carefully placed in the 
wagon this privilege was given to him, while 
we went about our work. On gathering for 
the noonday meal, however, harsh shrieks from 
the bag proved that further provisions would 
be acceptable. Another egg followed the first, 
and this lasted him until, the day’s task being 
finished, we started to return to camp. Then 
he woke up and from his barley-sack loudly de¬ 
manded more; but we had no more to give 
him then: we had eaten it all ourselves. When 
we arrived at the home camp some fresh beef 
was at once procured, but Moses was asleep 
then; he did n’t want to be disturbed, and 
when we tried to feed him, behaved so like a 
cross child that we put him in an old soap-box 
in which we had arranged a nest of straw, and 
left him until morning. 

The half-breed in whose charge he had been 
left told us that he was far better than an alarm- 
clock, for no one could sleep through the cries 
with which he greeted the rising sun and his 
notion of breakfast-time; and while an alarm 
would ring for only half a minute, Moses was 
wound up to go all day, or until he got some¬ 
thing to eat. But his guardian treated him 
kindly, and Moses grew and thrived, soon put¬ 
ting on a handsome suit of brown and gray fea¬ 
thers, which he was very proud of, and spent 
most of his spare time in preening; and he was 
beginning to think seriously of trying his wings 
when an accident put off his flying for a long 
time. Having known, thus far, nothing but 
kindness from man, he was absolutely without 
fear, and, as it turned out, rather too much so. 

A rock which jutted out from the high cliff 
on which our camp was built was a favorite 
seat for the half-grown bird; and one morning, 
as he was enjoying the view from this place, 
a Mexican strange to the camp, thinking he 
saw a wild bird, stole up as close as he dared, 
and, being without firearms, began throwing 
stones. Moses turned and looked after each 
rock as it whizzed past, until one struck him 
fairly, and sent him fluttering over the cliff. A 
couple of our men approaching at that moment, 
the Mexican narrowly escaped following Moses; 
but his frantic statements that he did n’t know 
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that the eagle was a tame one finally convinced 
them, and he climbed down to where Moses 
was lying on a ledge forty feet below, and 
brought him to the top again. The poor bird 
was found to be quite badly hurt. The sight of 
one eye was gone forever, and a wing drooped. 

This last we thought was broken, but a care¬ 
ful examination showed no fracture; and though 
for many weeks it could not be extended with¬ 
out pain, it at length began to heal, and even to 
be of use on the few occasions when rapid loco¬ 
motion was, in the opinion of Moses, desirable. 
These were chiefly when he was taken “ cours¬ 
ing,” as we used to call it. He was very fond 
of the lizards with which these plains abounded, 
and one large variety, called “ swifts ” from 
their remarkable speed in running, seemed to 
be especially coveted. 

Whenever one of these was caught, which 
was not often, Moses would be brought out, and 
after the swift had taken ten feet start, would 
be set free. The lizard would promptly resolve 
itself into a white streak across the desert, and 
screaming with excitement, half running, half fly¬ 
ing, Moses would pursue, followed by the laugh¬ 
ing crowd, of which only those on horseback 
had much chance of keeping up. It was in no 
sense a cruel sport: it amused Moses and us, and 
did n't hurt the swift, for he got away every 
time; and if the feelings of our pet were a trifle 
injured, as he returned, perched on some one’s 
wrist or saddle-horn, from his fruitless hunt, 
these were speedily soothed by the prompt gift 
of a nice bit of fresh beef, so no one was the 
worse. The lizards, however, he seemed to 
view as a sort of dessert, and, as he could 
absorb an unlimited quantity, they were always 
in demand. 

A certain stick kept on the veranda of our 
office was generally under his eye; and when 
any one picked this up and started for a walk 
across the desert, Moses would hop gravely 
along behind, sure that some of his favorite 
dainties would soon be forthcoming. 

Of course, Moses was perfectly well able to 
catch the smaller kinds of lizards for himself, 
but there was less exertion in allowing some one 
else to do it for him; and exertion, at this 
period of his life, was a thing to which Moses 
was violently opposed. These occasions were 


almost the only ones when he would be silent 
for any length of time; for he seemed to under¬ 
stand perfectly that at the first note of his voice 
every lizard within hearing would run for its life 
to the nearest refuge; and only when a blo\V of 
the stick failed for the second or third time to 
reach its mark would he give utterance to his 
deep disgust at such clumsiness. 

The big red ol/as (porous earthenware jars) 
swinging under the eaves of the veranda, 
in which our drinking-water was kept cool by 
evaporation, were also objects of his closest 
attention; and when any one took down the 
dipper for a drink, he would go, with his pecu¬ 
liar racking run, and post himself directly un¬ 
der the jar, all the while uttering his harsh cry 
of entreaty. Every one knew what this meant; 
so the first dipperful would be poured slowly 
between his wings, while he wriggled his body 
and stuck each feather in a different direction, 
in order that the cool water might reach every 
part. This was the only kind of bath he ever 
would take; but as it was a thirsty country, the 
thermometer often registering above a hundred 
degrees the twenty-four hours round, his op¬ 
portunities were so frequent as to enable him 
to keep himself in a more or less soaked condi¬ 
tion for a good part of the time. 

Moses had a language of his own, which, by 
the constant practice he gave us, we soon 
learned to understand. It consisted of a series 
of cries, all harsh and nerve-rasping, but per¬ 
fectly distinct, each one expressing a different 
emotion. Thus, rage, entreaty, excitement, and 
pleasure were each easily distinguished by those 
who knew him well. His one syllable note 
of greeting was more explosive and perhaps a 
shade less disagreeable than the rest: and he 
had also a low, crooning sort of murmur: but 
this he used only in soliloquy, so to us it ex¬ 
pressed only the fact that Moses was talking 
over things with himself. 

We never knew when he learned to fly. If 
he practised as most young birds do, it must 
have been in private, for the first hint to us of 
his having acquired this new accomplishment 
was one day when we were sitting on the ve¬ 
randa of the corps barracks. Moses had been 
playing in his peculiar way, which consisted in 
fighting a handkerchief that one of us would 
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flap at him. He had reduced this to shreds, 
and grown tired of the sport, when suddenly, 
spreading his wings, he shot away over the 
plain as if he had been flying for years. Two 
hundred yards or more away, across the plaza 
formed by the camp buildings, stood the canvas 
office of a contractor. The door was open, 
and through it sailed Moses, and alighting on 
the edge of the high desk where the proprietor 
was engaged in adding up a column of figures, 
greeted him with his cry of salutation, which I 
have tried to render by the word“jark.” The 
man was startled, but thinking that our bird 
had escaped, picked him up and carried him 
back to us. This made Moses furious. He 
did n’t like this person, to start with; for on one 
occasion, when asked for a bath, the man had 
poured over the bird the whole eight gallons 
the olla held, with a force which nearly flat¬ 
tened him. Then, only members of the engi¬ 
neer corps were entitled to take liberties with 
Moses; and finally he would allow no one 
to carry him save when perched on the wrist. 
So when he was brought across the plaza 
hugged in the contractor’s arms, though he 
never thought of trying to escape, he objected 
to the indignity in his own way, as the man’s 
bleeding hands and tom shirt testified. 

His new power of flying opened to Moses 
a whole range of new amusements. There 
was the cook-house, down under the cliff, 
where the laborers ate. Formerly this had 
been quite outside of his ken, but now he soon 
discovered that meat was kept there. Fresh 
beef, such as Moses loved, was in the charge 
of Chinese cooks whose nerves were rendered 
sensitive through excessive opium-smoking; so 
all Moses had to do in order to procure a meal 
was to perch himself on top of one of the poles 
which supported the thatched roof, and begin 
his rasping cry. His voice would soon bring 
him the coveted morsel! This, if he really was 
hungry, would be tom in pieces by his strong 
bill and claws, and eaten at once; but if he 
only feared he might become faint, as was fre¬ 
quently the case, he would reject with scorn 
the offered dainty until somebody had cut the 
meat into small bits for him ; then, after eating 
these very slowly one by one, he would leave 
the cooks in peace for a while. 
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One day, however, Moses shrieked in vain. 
The fresh meat was out, and salted flesh he 
could not eat. It was in winter, and though 
not what we would consider cold, it was suffi¬ 
ciently so to drive all the lizards underground; 
so the poor bird, accustomed to regular food, 
must really have become very faint. All the 
morning he yelled industriously, but finding 
that it would bring him nothing, finally ceased, 
and sat on the ridge-pole of the office, ap¬ 
parently wrapped in thought. Two half-grown 
kittens playing on a plank-walk leading to the 
office door finally attracted his attention, and 
Moses “ pricked up his ears,” so to speak, di¬ 
recting his keen gaze upon them for some time. 
Then, evidently saying to himself, “ They ’ll do,” 
he swooped down, pouncing on the spot; but the 



“ TO SAY THAT THE MAN WAS STARTLED WOULD BE TO PUT 
IT VERY MILDLY.” (SEE PAGE 448.) 

cats, guessing his hostile errand, had scam¬ 
pered under the walk. Still, nothing daunted, 
he paced over the surface in his funny way, 
his one eye turned down to the wide cracks 
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between the sunken planks to sight his prey. 
Discovering their whereabouts, he hopped down 
to the ground, lay on his side, and straining 
his leg to its utmost, reached to where he had 
last seen them; but at the approach of the big 
sharp open claw they prudently retreated to 
the opposite side of the walk. Thus foiled, 
Moses mounted the planks for a second at¬ 
tempt, found the cats, and descended on that side 
with a suddenness that he 
hoped would win; but of 
course they, seeing this 
flank movement, re* 
turned again to 
their first place. 

Then he tried to 
tear up a plank 
with his beak, 
and finding that 
this would n’t 
do, returned 
to his old 
tactics; and 
so the game 
went on un¬ 
til, weary and 
disgusted, Moses 
flew to the wheel 
of a lumber-wagon 
standing hard by, deter¬ 
mined to have them when 
they came out. He wait¬ 
ed for hours, but the cats 
seemed very well con¬ 
tented where they were, 
and so remained still until 
the advent of the butcher, 
with his beef-laden donkeys, 
set them once more free, with 
assured safety. 

The calm belief of Moses 
that everything he could see 
about our camp existed only for his pleasure 
was ^sometimes productive of amusing results. 

From the top to the bottom of the cliff a 
staircase, perhaps two hundred feet long, ex¬ 
tended. It was a weary climb, and one day, 
as the eagle was wheeling about in the air over¬ 
head, it happened that one of the laborers from 
below was slowly ascending the long stairs. 


He had nearly reached the top, and was 
bending well forward, helping himself along by 
the hand-rail, w'hen Moses suddenly took it 
into his head to rest himself. The climber’s 
neck happened to be the first object suited to 
his purpose which met his eye, and upon it he 
accordingly settled. To say that the man was 
startled would be to put it very mildly. With 
a terrified yell he straightened up, and, some¬ 
what thrown off his balance by this, Moses 
naturally, in order to keep his place, tight¬ 
ened the hold of his big claws. 

This completed the fright of his unwill¬ 
ing perch, who, with another and still wilder 
yell, plunged under the banisters, landing 
on a ledge of rock some ten feet be¬ 
low. He rose, save for a few bruises 
and his scratched neck, none the 
worse; while Moses, perched 
on the railing, regarded him 
with an expression of 
grieved surprise. 

Another 
time it was 
a horse, wan¬ 
dering with 
a sad air 
over the arid 
plains in his 
search for a 
stray bit of 
bunch- grass, 
that Moses 
selected for 
a resting-place. 
It was a cow- 
pony, and a vicious 
one,—a confirmed “buck- 
er,” which few cared to mount; 
but now he had met one who 
could ride him with ease. 
Startled by the alighting of the 
big bird, and spurred by the claws, the bronco 
began to pitch in a manner that threw' his 
former exploits of this kind into the shade. 

This was delightful, and with one claw en¬ 
twined in the mane of his steed, the other 
closely gripping his withers, and gracefully bal¬ 
anced by his extended w r ings, Moses shrieked 
with joy. Twice round the plaza he rode, 



GRACEFULLY BALANCED BY HIS EX¬ 
TENDED WINGS, MOSES SHRIEKED 
WITH JOY." 
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and then, flying to the top of a cactus near by, 
he watched the horse, frightened almost to 
madness, galloping away over the plain at a 
speed attained by him only on one other oc¬ 
casion, and that was on the following day, when 
Moses repeated the performance. 

His flights about this time began to be 
longer, sometimes keeping him away for several 
days, and so his fame spread. The scattered 
settlers for many miles up and- down the slug¬ 
gish Gila recognized his cry for food, and read¬ 
ily answered it by the offer of the best they had. 

He was always perfectly tame, and if a bit 
of beef or a lizard was held up in the air and a 
whistle sounded to attract attention, a speck 
far up in the ever-blue sky, would soon resolve 
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itself into Moses, who, descending like a bullet, 
but landing gently as a feather on the extended 
wrist, would take his provender, and, retiring to 
his old perch on the ridge-pole, would devour 
it as of yore. 

But at last the spring came; and once when 
he presented himself for his rations, we noticed 
that he was accompanied by one of his own 
kind, who waited for# him while he ate. 

It never seemed to occur to him to offer his 
companion any share in his repast, but the 
other eagle apparently did not notice this omis¬ 
sion ; and when he had finished, they flew 
away together, disappearing in the direction of 
old Mexico; and from that time on, his former 
haunts knew Moses no more. 
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